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THE MOUNTAIN LAND OF WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. ■ 

The mountain streams of Western North Carolina 
are generally clear and sparkling, though the Ca- 
tawba is an exception to the rule. It flows, in many 
places, over a rocky bed, and the water is consider- 
ably clouded with the red color of the soil of its 
banks. The valley through which its course lies 
is rich and cultivated. The character of the upper 
part partakes largely of the rugged and mountainous ; 
but as it passes on the scenery becomes more quiet 
and peaceful, with a fine rolling country, and many 
valuable farms on either side. 

To find the large features of our landscape, one 
must go farther to the west — to the Blue Ridge, the 
principal and most interesting point of which, in this 
section, is the "Grandfather." The prevailing char- 
acteristic of this mountain is its subhme wildness. In 
the mighty upheaval which formed this vast moun- 
tain chain, the massive rocks were piled here with 
fiercerenergy than elsewhere. Deep, dark gorges, and 
frowning precipices meet the eye on all sides. The 
highest point is accessible to travelers, several ladies 
even having ascended it, one of whom climbed to the 
top of a balsam fir tree, on the very summit, and felt, 
as she afterwards told me, as if she were floating in 
the pure ether, with the whole world lying in the 
blue at her feet. The approach is made from the 
lovely Watauga Valley. Vehicles ascend to within 
four miles of the top, from thence the way must be 
made on foot, and a weary one it is, especially the 
last mile. For about three-fourths of this, the only 
footing is upon dense cushions of moss. The rocks, 
the fallen trees — everything is covered with it. It 
fills the crevices between the rocks, and oftentimes 
has a most deceitful appearance, one not knowing 
when he makes a step to what depth he may sink. 
It is very beautiful, however, clothing every harsh 
form with its soft fleeciness, and affordine hidinp-- 
places for flocks of snow-birds which build their 
nests among its sheltering masses. 

The upper part of the mountain is covered with a; 
dense growth of balsam fir trees. They are all in- I 
clined in one direction, showing the terrible intensity ' 



of the storms to which they are exposed. Below 
this range of firs, trees of various kinds grow to a 
surprising size; and though the mountain in gen- 
eral presents an uninviting prospect to the settler, 
still, there are those who are brave enough to at- 
tack even its wildness, as the curling smoke from 
points quite high up on its rugged sides, where 
they are living and clearing the land, will testify. 

t is a perilous undertaking to ascend the Grand- 
father " without a guide, even for a person toler- 
ably well acquainted with the way. 

Some years ago, a gentleman who owned a consid- 
erable portion of the mountain, and who had planned 
a road to the summit, for the sake of opening the way 
for the public, that others might enjoy the magnifi- 
cent scenery of which he was so enthusiastically 
fond, started one cold day, late in the autumn, with a 
surveying party, to make a survey upon the .moun- 
tain sides. Evening approached, and the party talked 

of returning to civilization, but Colonel L , being 

anxious to make a certain point that night, to obviate 
the necessity of a return on the following day, bade 
them go on. He was, as he thought, quite familiar 
with the mountain, and he could guide them to "the 
settlement" even after dark. Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded with the survey, and accomplished the desired 
task. They started on the return path; darkness 
gathered around them, and the cold became intense. 
Colonel L soon found that they had got into dif- 
ficulty. They encountered one ledge after another, 
but, as they were not of great depth, they managed to 

descend them; Colonel L would allow himself to 

be lowered by his hands, until he could feel about 
and get foothold, and then would assist the others in 
getting down. They lowered him at last, and he did 
not find footing. His first impulse was to tell them to 
let him drop, as he felt sure that the descent could not 
be very great, but prudence prevailed, and he ordered 
them to draw him up again. He felt very much con- 
cerned for the safety of the party, as it become appar- 
ent that they must pass the night just where they 
were. They could not in any way retrace their steps, 
as it would be impossible for them to re-ascend the cliff" 
behind them in the darkness, and if they could, what 
would they gain,> They were on a narrow shelf, and 
there they must remain until daylight relieved them 
from their perplexity. They had no food, no water 
with them, and no means of lighting a fire. They sat 
down upon the ground, and yielded to the dire neces- 
sity. But they soon began to realize that they were 
in imminent danger from the cold ; a deadly sluggish- 
ness began to creep over them. Colonel L said : 

" Boys, you must dance — dance for your lives I " and 
he commenced to whistle and "pat," after the man- 
ner of the negroes, dancing the while, with a wilL , 



The rest of the party joined him, except the chief 
surveyor — he was a Baptist deacon, and it would 
never do for hi7n to dance. After awhile, however, 
the cold was so severe and benumbing that he broke 
through his prejudices, and said, that, as it was either 
death or dance, he belifeved he must needs dance ; and 
he commenced to " pat " and dance, too, much to the 
amusement of the rest ; for men will be merry even 
in such situations as this. So passed the night. 
They would dance as long as they could, and then sit 
down and rest until they were suffering with the cold, 
when they would arise and dance again. Of course, 
the night was a long one, and ever to be remem- 
bered by all the party. At last the morning dawned, 
and revealed to them the startling fact that they were 
on the edge of a precipice, hundreds of feet in depth. 

If Colonel L had given the order to drop him, as 

he had half determined to do, it would have been in- 
stant death to himself, and would, perhaps, have in- 
volved the destruction of all the party, as they needed 
his knowledge of the mountain and his coolness of 
judgment to direct them in this trying time. It was 
not difficult for him, by daylight, to lead them to 
safety, and to — breakfast, which they were surely in 
a condition to enjoy. 

About six thousand feet high, the "Grandfather" 
lifts its rugged form towards the sky in huge propor- 
tions. Its outline is exceedingly picturesque, and, 
seen from the south, it presents the profile of a giant 
face — the face of an old man with a Roman nose, 
firm, compressed mouth, and flowing beard. From 
the eastern end the resemblance to the human coun- 
tenance is lost, and instead a towering peak lifts itself 
towards heaven. It is from this point that our illus- 
tration is taken. The mountain presents, perhaps, 
the most lofty appearance here, though it loses the 
breadth and stretch of the view from the southern 
side. From the north, it shows a wild and precipi- 
tous front, with a jagged outline, where tremendous 
ledges of rock are heaped one upon another. On 
the northern side lies the Watauga River and Valley, 
between the "Grandfather" and what is called the 
" Hanging Rock." This last is also quite a high 
mountain — a spur of the same chain, upon the top 
of which there is a rock formation from which it 
takes its name. Following this side of the "Grand- 
father," up the Watauga Valley to the head of the 
Watauga River, there is a point of interest, where 
near each other, and scarcely a stone's throw apart, 
the Linville and Watauga Rivers take their rise — 
the Linville to pour its waters into the Atlantic, and 
the Watauga to find its way out by tortuous wind- 
ings through Tennessee into the Ohio, thence by the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is probably no route in this vicinity that 
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would repay the tourist better than that from Lenoir 
across the Blue Ridge to the Watauga V^alley. The 
** Grandfather " always forms a prominent feature 
in it, and what with the cloud shadows playing over 
the landscape, and the azure veil which this atmos- 
phere hangs over all things to soften and subdue 
them, I can imagine nothmg finer. 

— Mrs. 7. A. Oertcl. 



CHINESE STORIES, 

The Chinese are great readers of novels, and their 

novels, as a rule, ___ __ 

are entertain- | 
ing. They are 
never dull, 
whatever other 
faults they may 
have, and they 
are as full of plot 
and intrigue as 
the old Spanish 
""drama. Several 
have been trans- 
lated into Eng- 
lish, the best 
known being 
"The Two Fair 
Cousins,"which 
was a great fa- 
vorite with 
Leigh Hunt, 
who declared its 
author was a 
man of genius. 
Its hero, if 1 
remember cor- 
r e c 1 1 y , is a 
young student 
(or what an- 
swers to one 
outside the Cen- 
tral Flowery 
Kingdom), who 
is more than a 
match for his ri- 
vals, and who 
has the art of 
writing poetry 
at the shortest 
notice. And 
very good poe- 
try it is, too, so 
good that I 
should like to 
have written 
some of it. 

They have 
children's sto- 
ries, too, as well 
as novels, these 
much-reading 
Chinese, and the 
lesson which 
they teach is al- 
ways the same 
— obedience to 
parents. It un- 
derlies the en- 
tire social fabric 
in China, and 
when that falls 
China falls. 
"There are," 
says Confucius, 
or some follow- 
er, speaking in 

his person, as Plato did in the person of Socrates, 
"there are three thousand crimes to which one or 
the other of the five kinds of punishment is attached 
as a penalty; and of these no one is greater than dis- 
obedience to parents. When ministers exercise con- 
trol over the monarch, then there is no supremacy ; 
when the maxims of the sage are set aside, then law 
is abrogated ; and so those who disregard filial duty 
are as though they had no parents. These three 
evils prepare the way for universal rebellion." This 
old-fashioned doctrine does not prevail in " Young 
America," however it may in old China, nor would 
any American child read more than once such a story 
as this, which is taken from a Chinese toy-book, en- 
titled " The Twenty-four Filials : " 

" During the Han Dynasty lived Ting Lan, whose 



parents both died when lie was young, befc^re he could 
obey and support them ; and he reflected that, for all 
the trouble and anxiety he had caused them, no rec- 
ompense had yet been given. He then carved wooden 
images of his parents, and served them as if they had 
been alive. For a long time his wife would not rev- 
erence them ; but one day, taking a bodkin, she, in 
derision, pricked their fingers. Blood immediately 
flowed from the wounds ; and, seeing Ting coming, the 
images'wept. He examined into the circumstances, 
and forthwith divorced his wife." 

The best collection of Chinese stories, that 1 have 
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seen, is entitled Eian Chaz, or " Pastimes of the 
Study." One of its many stories (there are sixteen 
volumes of them) illustrates a singular case of decep- 
tion that reminds me of the jugglery which Mephis- 
topheles practiced on the students in the wine-cellar. 
It is short, and it has a moral, if the reader cares for 
one. " A villager was once selling plums in the mar- 
ket, which were rather delicious and fragrant, and 
high in price ; and there was a Tau priest, clad in 
ragged garments of coarse cotton, begging before 
his wagon. The villager scolded him, but he would 
not go ofi'; whereupon, becoming angry, he reviled 
and hooted at him. The priest said, ' The wagon 
contains many hundred plums, and I have only begged 
one of them, which, for you, respected sir, would cer- 
tainly be no great loss ; why then are you so angry .^ ' 



The spectators advised him to give a poor plum and 
send him away, but the villager would not consent. 
The workmen in the market, disliking the noise and 
clamor, furnished a few coppers and bought a plum, 
which they gave the priest. He, bowing, thanked 
them, and turning to the crowd, said, ' I do not wish 
to be stingy, and request you, my friends, to partake 
with me of the delicious plum.' One of them replied, 
'Now you have it, why do you not eat it yourself.^ ' 
' I want only the stone to plant,' eating it up at a 
munch. When eaten, he held the stone in his hand, 
and taking a spade off his shoulder, dug a hole in the 

= ground several 
^m inches deep, 
into which he 
put it and cov- 
ered it with 
earth. Then 
turning to the 
market people, 
he procured 
some broth with 
which he water- 
ed and fertilized 
it; and others, 
wishing to see 
whatwouldturn 
up, brought him 
boiling dregs 
from shops near 
by, which he 
poured into the 
hole just dug. 
Everyone's eyes 
being fixed 
upon the spot, 
they saw a 
crooked shoot 
issuing forth, 
which gradually 
increased till it 
became a tree, 
having branch- 
es and leaves ; 
flowers and fruit 
then succeed- 
ed, large and 
very fragrant, 
which covered 
the tree. The 
priest then ap- 
proached the 
tree, plucked 
the fruit, and 
gave the be- 
holders ; and 
when all were 
consumed he 
felled the tree 
with a colter, 
chopping, chop- 
ping for a good 
while, until at 
last, having cut 
it off, he shoul- 
dered the foli- 
age in an easy 
manner, and 
leisurelywalked 
away. When 
first the priest 
began to prac- 
tice his magic 
arts, the villager 
was also among 
the crowd, with 
outstretched 
neck and gazing eyes, and completely forgot his own 
business. When the priest had gone, he began to 
look into his wagon, and lo ! it was empty of plums ; 
and for the first time perceived that what had been 
distributed was all his own goods. Moreover, look- 
ing narrowly about his wagon he saw that the dash- 
board was gone, having just been cut off with a 
chisel. Much excited and incensed, he ran after him, 
and as he turned the corner of the wall, he saw the 
board thrown down beneath the hedge, it being that 
with which the plum-tree was felled. Nobody knew 
where the priest had gone, and all the market folks 
laughed heartily." —Henry Richards, 



He who can take advice is sometimes superior to 
him who can give it. — Von KnebeL 



